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“ OXFORD AND ITS PROFESSORS.” 

A TRENCHANT article in the last number of the 
Edinburgh Review arraigns and passes judgment 
on the University of “Oxford and its Professors.” The 
evidence clearly establishes the facts that the lectures 
of the great majority of the Professors are but poorly 
attended, and that, in spite of the efforts of two Com¬ 
missions, the relations between the University and the 
Colleges, regarded as allied educational institutions, are 
not satisfactory. On the causes of this unhappy state of 
things we do not desire to dwell, but, although agreeing on 
many points with the author of the article, we must protest 
strongly against one of the remedies which he suggests. 

“ Why,” he asks, “ should not the Universities recognize 
the principle of division of labour ? . . . Why, for instance, 
should not Cambridge provide thoroughly for the teaching 
of natural science ; and Oxford as thoroughly for that of 
theology ? . . Let the Universities abandon individualism 
and accept individuality. Let one group of allied subjects 
be studied in Oxford ; another at Cambridge.” 

It is true that the Reviewer thinks that “a University 
ought to provide a liberal education, competent to form 
the basis of that technical training which is special to 
every trade and profession,” but he contends that “ beyond 
this general course, the minutely differentiated special 
studies into which human knowledge is now necessarily 
distributed must be recognized and ordered.” 

We are convinced that an attempt of this sort to confine 
the special studies of each University to particular lines 
would do infinite harm. It is not only the students, but 
the teachers, who are benefited by mingling with others 
who are their intellectual equals, but whose intellectual 
activities are put forth in other directions. 

It is easy to say that London is within an hour and a 
half of Oxford or Cambridge, and that London society 
will widen views which might otherwise contract, and 
prune down eccentricities which might become serious 
defects. It is not, however, true, and it is not likely to 
become true, that the average teacher in a University has 
society of this sort open to him in early life. More and 
more frequently—to their honour be it said—lads who begin 
in the elementary school fight their way to University dis¬ 
tinction. Others who start from a position of greater 
social advantage move “ at home ” in circles in which 
literary or scientific ability is rare, and in which they 
are much more likely to be spoiled by indiscriminate 
admiration than restrained by judicious criticism. 

For a large number of young Fellows of Colleges, the 
High Table and the Common Room furnish, during the 
most impressionable years of life, the highest intellectual 
and social society to which they can attain ; and many of 
those who travel beyond these limits extend the bounds 
of their acquaintance chiefly among those who are 
interested in the same special studies as themselves. 

It would therefore work terrible mischief if the gulf 
between specialists were widened by driving them into 
different Universities. Oxford, we may be sure, would 
fight to the death against being converted into a mere 
school of theology. It is said that one of its Colleges 
some years ago refused an endowment of many thousands 
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which was fettered with the condition that it should 
benefit only members of a particular Church ; and in this 
temper the suggestions of the Reviewer would be met. 

Surely no man who wished well either to the Univer¬ 
sities, or to religion, or to science, would desire to see 
future curates relegated in a body to the Isis, and would- 
be demonstrators to the Cam ; or would mould a Common 
Room on the pattern of a Clergy House, while a Combina¬ 
tion Room was fashioned into a likeness of the Secretarium 
of the British Association. 

Nor do we adopt this view merely on the ground that 
it is well that students of other branches of knowledge 
should be leavened by mingling with those who cultivate 
science. No critic is so unsparing, so useful, and so in¬ 
offensive as an intimate friend, and scientific men need 
criticism as much as others. A hint that, however valu¬ 
able the scientific results of a treatise may be, they are 
announced in execrable English, can be conveyed by a 
college chum better than by anybody else. The Huxley or 
Tyndall of the future will sometimes be none the worse for 
the reminder that his predecessors, if they popularized 
science, did not vulgarize it, and that scientific papers 
which possibly contain useful additions to knowledge are 
certainly literature, and, as such, must be tried by the 
ordinary canons. In short, it is on behalf of the younger 
scientific men that we claim that those among them who 
study in our Universities shall not be deprived of the 
advantage of intimate relations with fellow-students of 
their own standing, whose aims in life, and modes of 
thought, are other than theirs. 

The argument from economy is sufficiently met by the 
above considerations, but it is absurd to contend that 
there is not room for two great schools of science in the 
Universities, if proper means are taken to fill them. 

In every provincial town, Colleges are springing up 
which are far better equipped than were the Universities 
themselves some twenty years ago, and the number of 
their students steadily increases. In Cambridge, the 
scientific lecture-rooms and laboratories are full to over¬ 
flowing ; and we cannot but believe that, if Oxford is 
less successful, the comparative failure is due either to 
temporary causes, or to some defect of organization which 
could be discovered and remedied. 

According to the Reviewer, the relations between the 
Professoriate and the Colleges are not harmonious, and, 
if this be so, natural science is probably more injuriously 
affected than any other branch of study. Centralization, 
harmful in many cases, is essential in the teaching of a 
subject which at present attracts a small number of 
very advanced students, while the machinery for the in¬ 
struction of elementary students must necessarily be 
expensive. That it can be attained without trenching 
on the legitimate privileges of the Colleges is proved by 
the fact that, in spite of the existence of the Collegiate 
system, Cambridge has become a great school of science. 

SUBJECTS OF SOCIAL WELFARE. 
Subjects o]' Social Welfare. By the Right Hon. Sir 

Lyon Playfair, K.C.B., M.P., LL.D., Ph.D., F.R.S. 

(London : Cassell, 1889.) 

I N this volume Sir Lyon Playfair has collected a series 
of his essays, speeches, and lectures, composed or 
delivered during the last half-century. The volume is 
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divided into three parts, the first dealing with ques¬ 
tions relating to public health, the second with various 
economic problems, and the third (of course) with 
educational topics. Though most of the essays are 
more or less scientific in character and mode of treat¬ 
ment, only one is purely scientific, viz. that on “ Sleep 
and some of its Concomitant Phenomena,” which contains, 
with a few alterations, the substance of a lecture delivered 
before the Royal Institution in 1846. 

The whole forms a volume which, if it will add nothing 
to the great reputation of the author, is eminently read¬ 
able, and exhibits his usual power of apt illustration and 
dexterous handling of masses of facts. It is not, indeed, a 
book which many will read from cover to cover, for, as is 
natural when we consider the conditions under which its 
contents were originally produced, there is a considerable 
amount of repetition both in the subjects and in the 
mode of treatment. But readers in search of trenchant 
arguments and pointed illustrations on such debated ques¬ 
tions as vivisection and vaccination will find both in the 
lucid and pithy discourses devoted to these subjects by Sir 
Lyon Playfair; and there is a great variety of interesting 
economic facts drawn both from Europe and America in 
the second part of the volume, which deals with industrial 
wealth. We cannot, however, candidly say that we regard 
the second section of the book as satisfactory. Much of it 
was originally intented to serve a definite and temporary 
purpose—to confute an adversary or to reassure wavering 
adherents of Free Trade—and for such a purpose it was 
well adapted. It came under the head of what an 
eminent politician has called the literature w'hich to-day 
is and to-morrow is (or at least should be) cast into the 
oven, and its preservation will, we fear, serve no useful 
end. When, for example, Sir Lyon Playfair declares that, 
“ so far as regards politics, ethics, sculpture, painting, 
and architecture, the world has advanced little beyond, if 
it has reached, the position attained by Greece and Rome. 
These, though they grace, do not now. form the founda¬ 
tion of a nation’s prosperity. That is formed from the 
applications of science to industry,” he is expressing an 
opinion which may have been the passing sentiment of a 
moment, but which he will hardly care to have permanently 
associated with his name. 

One of the weakest of the papers is that on bimetallism. 
Sir Lyon Playfair does not appear to realize the point of 
view of the bimetallist economists, who, however un¬ 
practical they may be, are not wanting in theoretic know¬ 
ledge and power of analysis, and who are certainly not 
in such a state of fog as to the cause and regulator of 
the values of the precious metals as their critic seems to 
suppose. Such men as President Walker, whose exposi¬ 
tion of the question is not lacking in clearness, certainly 
never subscribed to the opinion gratuitously thrust upon 
bimetallists by Sir Lyon Playfair, that the value of gold 
and silver can be fixed by statute independently of the 
state of demand and supply. But a very brief examina¬ 
tion of the subject will make it dear that the establish¬ 
ment by a considerable number of nations of a legal 
ratio between the values of gold and silver would be a 
most powerful factor in altering the conditions of demand, 
by making the two metals alternative for the purpose for 
which they are most largely used. This automatic action 
of the “ bimetallic bond ” would be comparatively in¬ 


significant in the case of a single nation surrounded by 
monometallic countries, because the neighbouring coun¬ 
tries would offer such a wide area for the overflow of the 
dearer metal, which might thus all drain away before 
matters could readjust themselves ; but it would become 
theoretically very powerful if four or five of the great nations 
could unite for the establishment of the double currency. 
The real objection to such a policy arises from the practical 
difficulty of forming a strong international monetary union,, 
and the physical fact that silver is much heavier and 
more inconvenient to carry than the equivalent value in 
gold. These difficulties are very real in practice, but it 
is useless to suppose that the bimetallic position is turned 
by an appeal to the action of the Chinese Emperor Wang- 
Mang, who is said to have proclaimed a legal ratio of 
value between (sic) five shells—in which attempt he very 
naturally failed. 

It is time also that economic writers gave up the vague 
references to supply and demand as the cause of all 
things ; as though supply and demand were ultimate facts 
incapable of being further analyzed and explained. 
“These laws,’’ says Sir Lyon Playfair, “ are all-powerful, 
and no statute law of one nation or of ten combined 
nations can prevail against them.” (The italics are ours.) 
Now what is this but a revival of the old confusion between 
the two meanings of the word “ law,” which once led a 
writer in a leading Review to question the use of economic 
laws unless enforced by the] police ? In other essays Sir 
Lyon Playfair declares (with truth) that Protection raises 
prices and lowers wages. Is not this a case of a statute 
law “ prevailing against,” or (as we should put it) modi¬ 
fying, the conditions of supply and demand ? 

In the same lecture on bimetallism Sir Lyon Playfair told 
the National Liberal Club that “gold might be stationary in 
quantity and value, while the prices of commodities might 
fall from causes having no relation to it, and then its ap¬ 
preciation or power of increased purchase would be a 
contemporaneous fact but not a cause of the deprecia¬ 
tion.” How can “ value ” be stationary while “ purchas¬ 
ing power” rises? The meaning of the passage is not 
obscure ; but the looseness of phraseology is deplorable 
in a science in which strictness in the use of terms is so 
essential. Would Sir Lyon Playfair say that a school¬ 
boy had not gone up in class because it was the fault of 
his companions that they had gone down ? 

A far more thoughtful essay is that on the displace¬ 
ment of labour by modern inventions, in spite of the use 
of such loose phrases as “ labour has suffered much less 
than capital,” and the old confusion between changes in 
the rate of profit on capital and the (totally distinct) 
amount of profit reaped by the capitalist. Sir Lyon 
Playfair was personally acquainted with the three great 
discoverers, Oersted, Faraday, and Wheatstone, who 
have revolutionized commerce by their electrical re¬ 
searches ; and he views the changes which are taking 
place in modern industrial conditions from a large and 
philosophic point of view, seeing in them the inevit¬ 
able dislocations and friction resulting from a slow and 
difficult readjustment of industry consequent on new 
discoveries. To take one case. The discovery of the 
mode of making madder from coal tar has reduced the 
importation of natural madder into this country from 
22,000,000 pounds in 1872 to 2,000,000 in 1887. What has 
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become of the former madder-growers? To what in¬ 
dustry have they betaken themselves ? What class of 
producers have they in turn displaced by so doing ? 
Sir Lyon Playfair does not attempt to foliow out such 
questions as these, bnt his essay suggests them, and it 
would be well if they received more attention than has 
hitherto been usual among economists. 

There are several articles dealing with various phases 
of industrial competition. They all expose the fallacies 
of fair trade, and all lead up to a demand for technical 
education. Sir Lyon Playfair has here used to advantage 
the facts collected in his recent visit to America; but when 
so many sound arguments lay ready to his hand, where 
was the necessity of resorting to the essentially unsound 
reasoning that Protection is conclusively shown to have 
lowered wages because the wages in some unprotected 
trades (carpenters, bakers, and printers) are higher than 
wages in some protected trades (cotton-spinners, weavers, 
tailors, and machine-makers) ? 

The third part of the volume deals with questions of 
education. Here Sir Lyon Playfair is more at home. 
Long before technical education became a fashionable 
cry, he had urged its importance upon the public, and 
he has lived to see in some measure the fruition of 
his endeavours, of which the speeches and lectures 
collected in the volume before us form no unimportant 
share. The subjects treated range from primary education 
(on which there is a reprint of a very interesting address 
delivered at a very interesting time, viz. immediately 
after the passage of Mr. Forster's Act of 1870) to the 
relations of the Universities to professional education, 
on which, as might be expected, Sir Lyon Playfair takes a 
strong and decided line. “ Each profession, 1 ” he says, “ has 
its own foundation of liberal culture. At present the 
Universities try to build all professions on one uniform 
foundation, though this is as foolish as it would be to build 
a palace, a gaol, or an infirmary on a single ground plan 
common to all. The professions have indicated by their 
special literary examinations what their several foun¬ 
dations should be ; and if the Universities know how to 
extend their obligations to modern society, they should 
have little difficulty in again assuring their original pur¬ 
pose of affording a liberal culture to the professions. The 
Universities would gain in strength and the professions 
in dignity and in efficiency.” This was spoken in 1873, 
and the last sixteen years have seen a very marked 
advance on the part of the old Universities in the direction 
indicated by Sir Lyon Playfair, though many authorities 
will still disagree with his general conclusion. 

An interesting address is inserted on technical educa¬ 
tion, which, though delivered in 1870, contains mattei 
for thought at the present day, and reminds us how 
long the British public have taken before awaking (if 
indeed they can yet be said to be awake) to the im¬ 
portance of doing something as a nation to raise the 
standard of instruction in the principles of science and 
art applicable to industries. We could wish, indeed, that 
Sir Lyon Playfair, who so powerfully calls attention to the 
need, had given us a little more in the way of positive 
suggestion ; there are parts, too, of the essay which may 
be taken to encourage the heresy that the province of 
the technical school is to replace the custom of appren¬ 
ticeship and take the place of the workshop. We are 


strongly in favour of the movement for technical edu¬ 
cation, and we hailed even the Government measure lately 
passed, halting and inadequate as it is, as being at least 
a step forward in the right direction. But if it is to be 
used to encourage the teaching of a smattering of a large 
number of trades, instead of giving a thorough training 
in scientific and artistic principles of more widespread 
application, it may be that it will do more harm than good ; 
and it is time, now that the measure has become law, for 
the advocates of technical education to make themselves 
heard with no uncertain voice upon this all important 
point. Meanwhile, it is no small praise to say, and we 
say it with truth, that there is no man living to whom the 
advance of public opinion on the subject of technical 
education in recent years is so much due as to the author 
of “ Subjects of Social Welfare.” 


SERVICE CHEMISTRY. 

Service Chemistry. By Vivian B. Lewes, Professor of 
Chemistry, Royal Naval College, Greenwich. (London : 
Whittingham and Co., 1889.) 

N this book Prof. Lewes treats of chemistry in its 
relations to the subjects which are of immediate 
interest and importance to our naval and military services. 
Although primarily intended for the officers passing 
through the Royal Naval College, much of the matter of 
the book has a direct bearing on the work of the soldier. 
The necessity for such a book is obvious. Of course, 
as Mr. Lewes is careful to point out, there is but one 
chemistry, and its principles and theories are the same, no 
matter how the science is made subservient to the wants 
and different callings of men. But it is manifestly absurd 
to suppose that our soldiers and sailors need to be taken 
over the whole field of chemical science in order to obtain 
such a knowledge of those principles as will be of use to 
them in their professions. No doubt, in the interests of 
knowledge itself no course of instruction can be too 
extended, but in the case of the officers of both branches 
of the service there is the practical difficulty of time. The 
scheme of instruction at our naval and military colleges 
is so elaborate, and the amount of time allowed for study 
is, comparatively speaking, so limited, that it is absolutely 
necessary that the teachers of chemistry in such colleges 
shall restrict themselves to the treatment of the relations 
of chemistry to the practical work of the services. Nor 
will the teachers have cause to complain of any lack of 
subject-matter for their lectures. Even if the young 
officer came to his work with a fuller knowledge of the 
elementary principles and facts of chemical science than 
j is usually furnished to him at school, so that his teacher 
j at college could at once proceed to treat of its technical 
bearings so far as these have reference to the work of the 
soldier and sailor, there would still be ample matter for 
even the most extended course of instruction that would 
be practically possible. Of this fact Prof. Lewes’s book 
gives ample evidence. The general character of our 
public-school education, in spite of recommendations of 
Royal Commissions and British Association Committees, 
and repeated warnings of men like Huxley and Spencer 
that the conditions of modern civilization imperatively 
require a readjustment of the curriculum of our schools, 
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